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Annular Eclipse of the Sun of October 9, 1893. 

The annular eclipse of the Sun, which occurs on October 9, 
1893, will be visible as a partial eclipse throughout the western 
and south-western half of North America and on the western 
coast of South America. It will not be visible at points east 01 
Denver and north of Florida. The path of the annulus will lie 
almost wholly in the Pacific Ocean, touching land only in the 
vicinity of Lima, Peru. The eclipse will have very little scientific 
value, and astronomers will confine their observations .to noting 
the two times of contact and any accompanying phenomena. 

At Mt. Hamilton the eclipse will begin at 10'' 21"' 36 s A. M., 
Pacific standard time, at io° 47' north of the Sun's west point, 
and end at 12 11 56'" 33 s p. m., at 12 41' east of the Sun's south 
point. There is an unavoidable uncertainty of several seconds in 
the predicted times. 

At San Francisco the contacts occur about a minute earlier 
than at Mt. Hamilton. Similarly, for points east and south- 
east of Mt. Hamilton the contacts occur later. At the time of 
greatest eclipse the Moon will obscure the south-western half of 
the Sun, for observers in California. W. W. Campbell. 

Brilliant Meteors, August 30-31, 1893. 

Sonoma, August 31. — Sonoma valley residents were treated 
to an unusual sight last night about 11 o'clock, when a bright 
meteor appeared in the eastern part of the sky. It resembled the 
flash of an electric light and lit up the town like day. It ap- 
peared to be only a few hundred feet from the earth. 

San Andreas, August 31. — Last night at 10:50 o'clock 
there appeared one of the most brilliant meteors ever seen in this 
section. It exploded a short distance northwest of the town, 
lighting up the whole heavens as bright as day. It seemed to 
emanate from the constellation Cassiopea, and coursed in a nearly 
northwest direction. 

Ukiah, August 31. At about 2 o'clock this morning the 
eastern sky was illuminated by the fall of an exceedingly brilliant 
meteor. This privateer of the heavens fell apparently about 
three miles from Ukiah. As it struck the earth it exploded with 
a sound similar to the discharge of an immense sky rocket. 
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The supposed scene of the fall of the meteor was visited by hun- 
dreds to-day, but no indication of the presence of the celestial 
visitor was discovered. — S. F. Chronicle. 

The Bruce Telescope.* 

Cambridge, Aug. 19. — The conditions have not been good 
for making practical tests with the Bruce photographic telescope 
since its completion early in the week, but the tests thus far have 
proved very satisfactory. The telescope has a focal length of 
1 1 feet 3 -inches, and an objective of about 24 inches. There are 
four lenses, made of flint and crown glass imported from Paris. 
The front lens is $% inches thick in the center and J/% inch 
at the edge. The front flint glass measures three-fourths of 
an inch in the center and 2.35 inches at the edge. The 
crown lens in front weighs 93 pounds and the flint lens 91 
pounds. The back flint lens measures eight-tenths of an inch 
in the center and 2 inches on the edge. This weighs 8oJ^ 
pounds. The back crown lens measures 2% inches in the center 
and .67 inch at the edge. There is a separation of 2^ inches 
between the lenses. The prism used in this telescope is made of 
flint glass, and is 25 inches in diameter. The thick edge is 2.88 
inches and the thin edge nine-tenths inch. It weighs 125 pounds. 

This telescope will photograph stars of the seventeenth mag- 
nitude or greater. Mr. Clark is at work upon another big 
telescope, which it is thought will surpass even the Bruce tel- 
escope. This has been provided by Mr. Yerkes of Chicago, 
and is intended for the new observatory which is to be erected in 
connection with the Chicago University. It will have a focus of 
63 feet. The flint glass lenses to be used weigh 310 pounds and 
the crown lenses 205 pounds. — New York Sun, 1893, August 20. 

Visitors to the Lick Observatory. 

The visitors' books of the Observatory show : 

6400 Visitors admitted for the Year ending June 1, 1889 
5132 " " " " " " 1, 1890 

5005 " " " " " " 1, 1891 

5959 " " " " " " 1, 1892 

5472 " " " " '" " i, 1893 



27968 " " for the Years 1888-1893. 

About ten per cent, of the visitors do not register. 



E. S. H. 



* See these Publications, Vol. V, page 82. 



